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GEORGIA POWER COMPANY'S LATEST F IGURES : G. W. P. LAMB 


Georgia Power Company‘s results for 1950, made public @ week aco, are of great 
interest and significance. The business continued +> expand. Kilowatt hovr sales 
were 4.6 billion in 1950 as compared with 3.9 billicn in 1949. Capitalizetion was 
$250.4 insteed of $229.7 million. Gross revenue, instead of decreasing as would 
seem natural after the compeny disposed of its transit subsidiary, increased from 


$70.4 to $70.7 million. 


Also, various most interesting changes took plece in the relations of certain 
figures to one another. Electric Plant increased from $223 to $267 million (i.e. by 
$34 million). The company's fixed costs remained constant, but its variable costs, 
especially for motcrials, incrcoased mich fastor then did gross revenmuc. Those changes 
had two obvious results. First, cash in hand decreased. And second, although gross 
revenue increased, net revenue decreased. 

% 

The cash position, indeed, deserves further consideration. During 1950 the 
company raised $21 million of new capital; it sold the transit plant for $1.3 million; 
and it sold United States Government Bonds for $3 million. These items total $25.3 
million. But at the same time the company invested $34 million in a new plant. 


Cash in hand decreased in the first place, because the comman,;'s capital invest- 
ments increased faster then its borrowings of new money. But it alse decreased in 
the second place (and net profits decreased too) because costs increased wnile rates 
remained unchanged. And in_these circumstances three conclusicns seem inescapable. 
Either the company mst*refuse to expand its activities further, or it mst again 
raise new capital, ov-mast:apply to the Public Service Commission for approval of 


&@ rate increase. 


Of these three, the last seems the likeliest. Georgia Power Company has had an 
admirable rate history. For exemple, since 1930 rates have been repeatedly decreased 
but have only once been increased. Nevertheless, the state of affairs indicated above 
obviously cannot continue. If it be assumed (as presumably it can) that the increase 
in costs, in view of the increasing service rendered and the general rise in the 
price-level is unavailable, then an increase in rates would seem unavoidable. 


This vretext need not be disturbing. Cost of power, after all, is a small 
component only of motivation and distribution costs and of the cost of living. 
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LIVESTOCK Ol GEORGIA FARMS 


The business world is becoming more aware of the importance of livestock in the 


economic victure of Georgia. 


Due to the limited space in the Atlanta Economic 


Review, we can only give a brief survey to show the steady increase in value of 


livestock. 


The exception to this increase in value is horses and mles. This is only 
another proof of the increase of mechanization of farm activities in Georgia. 





























Value 
Year Thousand Thousand Thousand Ps 

Head ousand 
Dollars Head Dollars 
Cattle and Calves ee ys : aie ald 
1940 953 $22, 300 369 $12,915 
1945 1,181 48,185 395 oh ,885 
1950 1,220 101,626 406 49,938 
1951 1,330 138, 320 41h 61,272 

Horses and Colts Mules and Mule Colts 
1940 kw, $3,605 320 $49,500 
1945 38 4 525 285 56,715 
1950 34 2,856 20h 29, 344 
1951 33 2,145 211 18,145 

Sheen and Lembs ilogs, including Pigs 
1940 21 $ 74 1,750 $ 9,800 
1945 18 110 1,732 21,650 
1950 13 127 1,700 35,020 
1951 14 202 1,836 42,962 

Chickens 
(excluding chicks wider 3 mos.) Turkeys 

1940 8,219 $ 4,603 47 $ 108 
1945 9,811 11,733 35 182 
1950 8,708 11,843 1:7 301 
1951 8,543 11,704 48 320 





* Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eccnomics, Athens, Ga. 


SHE CHANGSD HER NAME BUT NOT HER DESTINY 


In 1833 Hardy Ivy led his horse along the winding countryside through the 


invigorating woods seerching for a vlace to call home. 


Neither Ivy nor the Indians 


dreamed that in less than a century this plot of ground would be the foundation of a 
great and prosperous Atlanta. In 1837 Stephen H. Long concluded that, in order to 
reach Western trade, the easiest route through the Avvalachian Mountains ran along 
This point would leter be a terminus of the Western and Atlantic 
R-ilroad. This terminus claimed @ population of not over a dozen families. 


Ivy's proverty. 
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The first locomotive appeared in 1843. It did not come upon tracks, but was 
neuled acrozs the country from Medison upon a sixteen-mmle wagon. December 23, 1843, 
this settlezent of a small number wes named Mearthasville for Governor Wilson Lumpkin's 
daughter, Martha. In December of 15:7, the Georgia Legislature legally incorporated 
the villace and changed her name to Atlanta. It has been said that this neme was 
suggested bv: J. Edgar Thompson and typified the Atlantic Ocean, "conveying tne 
impression of greatness and movement." December 20, 1853, Fulton County was formed 
end Atlanta wes made the county seat. 


The U. S. census of 1850 showed that Atlanta had ea pomlation of 2,752, with 
approximeasely fifty stores. The 1950 census recorded a population of approximately 
700,000 for metrovolitan Atlanta covering an area of 1,173 square miles. More than 
1,575 mamucacturers are producing over 3,000 different comniodities for the markets 
of the sowtheést, the nation, and the world. Great naticnal firms supply nearly 
1,009 whole: ale establishments doing an ennual business in excess of @ billion and a 
half. The net sales of Atlenta's retail establishments exceed $700,000,000 a year. 
Being the neadguarters for the Sixth Federal Reserve-District makes Atlanta the 
financial center of the Southeast. tlenta's bank clearings in 1949 totaled 
$11,573,153,000. 


Within metropolitan Atlanta there are 179 elementary schools, 37 high schools, 
and one e@ach City-County Vocational High Schools for white and negro and twenty 
professionel schools. There are seven negro colleges, making Atlanta the world's 
largest center of negro education. 


Greater Atlanta has approximately 330 white churches with a membership of 
175,000 affiliated with forty creeds and denominations. There are 150 negro churches 
having @ meritership of 75,000. All of these numbers are fast increasing. 


With her eighty-eight parks, twenty-two golf courses, fifty theaters, innumerable 
points of interest, nearness to mountains and lakes, wonderful climate, and excellent 
transporetion systems, Atlanta's growth will continue to be full of magic. She is 
no longer & village of the foothills, but Atlanta is 4 metropolis, powerful, populous, 
with an cver-increasing prestige among American cities. 


RECTPROOAL VRAD POLICY JOSEPH G. MAYTOI! 


Predominantly tariff conscious during the greater part of its history, the 
United States has in recent years found it necessary to make an about face. The 
conditions which brought about this radical change in our foreign commercial policy 
go back to World War I and its aftermath. At the time the War broke out in Europe, 
the industrial economy of the United States was increasingly concerned over finding 
outlets in foreign markets. European demand f-r American products in the prosecution 
of the Wax soon provided this outlet. It was during this period that the United Stata 
shifted from a debtor to a creditor nosition. During the ten years after the end of 
the Wir, the United States Government and American investors continued to meke extensive 
foreign loenms. At the seme time we raised our tariffs year after year until they 
reached fairly high levels in 1928. During the same period, esnecially during the 
depression rear in the early thirties, most of the other governments resorted to mare 
rigid foreigm trade controls. ‘In some cases, such a policy was designed to restrict 
imports; in other cases, it was an expression of economic nationalism which -the 
Wer created. Our high import duties did not help matters. They made it difficult 
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for other countries to sell their goods in the United States; foreign borrowers could 
not earn encuch American dollars to repay their debts; and potential foreign customers 
were unable to buy American coods. Such policies inevitebly vroduced a dislocation of 
international commerce and resulted in intensifying the world-wide depression. 


Our murchases abroad during each depression year drovped more then 3 billion 
dollars, thus denriving foreign countries of the ability to tuy American goods. In 
the samo noriod, American sales abroeéd declined by an even greater amount. Conse- 
quently, foerican producers of machinery, vetroleum products, automobiles, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, fruit, and other export pro ducts were affected by the, loss of buying 
markets. Maen: Anerican export industries had to shut down, and workers joined the 
already swollen ranks of unemployed. Meentism 2» too, agricultural surpluses were 
accumlating and farmers were finding it ever harder to make ends meet. Reduced 
incomes accentuated the depression in the United States and abroad. 
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In the midst of this economic dislocation, American business and government 
began to realize that if our foreigm trade was to be restored and its benefits to 
cur economy materialized, steps mst be teken to remove the undesirable berriers to 
international cormerce as well as other trade restrictions. Furthermore, recognition 
was given to the fact that this policy mst be affectuated on a reciprocal basis and 


that if the American economy wes to vrosper, the emphasis must be as mich on imports 
as on exports. In other words, trade mst be a "two-way" street. 


Accordingly, the government worked out and Congress vassed the Recivrocal Trade 
Agreemens Act of 1934, under which the President wes given authority to negotiate 
reciproceél trade asreements with foreign governments. Under this act, which originell; 
was limited to three years and since renewedperiodically by subsequent Congresses, the 


President cen reduce tariffs on goods from abroad for similar reductions in the 
berrior egainst American goods. 


This was the beginning of the Neciprocal Trade Agreement Progrem which has 
contributed in a big way toward the expansion of American foreign commerce in the 
period orior to the outbreak of World Wer II. The economic dislocations during and 
efter World War II and the efforts of the U. S. Government to restore world economy 
since then will be analyzed in the next issue. 
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